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From this time forward, I became the confidential friend ||man whose whole soul is taken up with his public, can pay 
and adviser of the great governor of the little state, comman- proper attention to his private duties. 


der of an army and admiral of a navy that had no existence ; 


who had five hyindted dollars a year, with the title of Excel-||fice all for his country, and beggar himself for the salvation 
lency, the privilege of doing ndthing of his own free will,|(of unborn millions. 
The Lord have mefcy ona little man, || but your fortune is gone; either I have spent it myself by 
who becomes the confidential ‘friend and adviser’of a great||mistake, in the hurry of my’ public duties, or some one else 
man. He will be obliged to do for him what he is ashamed|/has spent it for me. 


and franking letters. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1840. 





length, finding it impossible any longer ‘to satisfy me with 
excuses, he one day addressed me a’ follows : 
“My dear young friend, it is not to he supposed, that a 


Whenever these come. 
in conflict with each other, it is his pride and glory to sacri- 


I cannot tell exactly how, it happened, 





However, this cannot be.of much con- 





Numper 21. 


“ Lookee, Gewke,” eouedah his excellency, after he had 








\laughed himself out, “every young man who devotes him- 


self to political life tnust in the outsét, if he wishes to be suc- 
cessful, surrender his opinions and feelings entirely to the 
establishment of certain great radical principles. He must 
have neither morals nor conscience. All he has to do is to 
\inquire whether a thing is necessary to the establishment of 
these principles, and to do it as a matter of course, although 
abstractedly and in itself it may be in the teeth of law and 
gospel. ‘For instance, George—why are you looking at 
that pretty girl, Silence Parley, instead: of listening to me. 


to do for himself; to take all the blame of giving bad, and|/sequence, since the great principle has triumphed, and the|/ You will never ‘make @ politician.” 


relinquish all the credit of good counsel ; 


‘to fetch, and carry, ||salvation of the country js secured beyond all future hazard. 


and say, and gainsay, and unsay.; to prostitute his soul to anton how Brutus the elder sacrificed his son, as an ex- 
unutterable meanness, and turn the divinity of. conscience || ample to the Roman militia, and console yourself with the|jofficial situation;.and, were solicited by two persons to do 
into a crouching spaniel, obeying every look, wagging his|/certainty that you have devoted your fortune to the estab-||two things directly opposite in their nature and consequences ; 


tail in gratitude for kicks, and licking the hand that lugs the||lishment of a great principle.” 


ears from his head. I speak from awful experience, for 


This reasoning, though it had always proved satisfactory 


~ I begged his excellency’s pardon, and he proceeded. 
“ For instance, suppose you were, like myself, in a high 


what would you do?” 
“TI would inquire into the matter, — ascertain, if possible, 


never little man was rode-and spurred, over hill, dale, and|| when applied to the affairs of other people, did not exactly || which was right; and act accordingly.” 


common, through ditch, swamp, and horsepond, as I was by||relish to my understanding in the present case. 
that illustrious patriot; the Honorable Peleg Peshell—I beg to me that though a man might honestly sacrifice his own 


pardon — his Excellency, the Honorable Peleg Peshell, Esq. 

But I will do his excellency the justice to say, that he did 
every thing upon principle, and for the salvation of unborn 
millions. “Life, would he say, is a warfare of conflicting du- 
ties and opposing principles ; a choice of evils or a choice of 
goods. {tis the business of a wise man: to decide, not be- 
tween the nearest and the most distant, but between the 
greater and the lesser obligation. 

“But,” said 1, modestly, —for by this time, such is the 
magic of dependence on great men, I had come to look upon 
his excellency as_an oracle irrefragable, — “but,” said I, 
«suppose one maff was holding a red hot poker to your nose, 
whilst another was calling upon you to establish a great prin-| 
ciple, would not you attend to the poker before the principle?”’| 

“Certainly I would, sir,’’—his excellency never of late 
called me sir, but when he was a little out of humor, — “ Cer- 
tainly, sir; bat it would be only in compliment to the weak-| 
ness of human nature; for nothing is mofe certain than that 
it would be my duty to let the poker burn up my nose, rather 
than miss the opportunity of benefiting future ages by the 
establishment ofa great political principle.” 

« But will your excellency permit me to ask how you ascer-| 
tain to a certainty that a great political principle is right, 
when perhaps one half of mankind think it wrong ? ” 

«‘ Why, sir, my own reason and experience teach me.” 

« But another man’s reason and experience teach him di- 
rectly the contrary.” 

“Then he must be either a great blockhead or a great} 
knavé,” replied the Honorable —I mean his Excellency the 
Honorable Peleg Peshell, in a tone that precluded farther 
questioning. 

It was many years afterwards that I perceived the fallacy 
of thus raising up an idol, which while one man. worshipped 
another abhorred, and sacrificing to it the eternal and im- 
mutable attributes of justice and truth,-about which there 
can be no difference of opinion. It was only long expe- 
rience and reflection that convinced me, at last,-that the sac- 
rifice of moral and social duties to mere opinions, elevated 
to the dignity of great and established principles, about which 
all mankind differ, must be fatal in the end, not only to the 
morals of mankind, but to that freedom whose only founda- 
tion’ is based upon them. I received the responses of his 
excellency with profound submission, and continued to act 
upon them in a long series of political servitude. 

About a year after the great triumph of printiple, which 
resulted in the choice of his Excéllency the Honorable Peleg 
Peshell for governor of the little state, with such a plenty of 
banks and great men, I came of age, and it was proper for 
his excellency to give an account of the administration of 











||Now listen to me. 


It occurred 


fortune to the establishment of a great principle, he had no 
right to take the same liberty with that of another, entrusted 
to his management. I took the freedom to hint something 
of this sort. 

“Pshaw! George,” replied his excellency, “you will 








never make a great patriot, I’m afraid. Is not the major 
greater than the minor?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“Ts not a community greater than an individual ?”’, 

« Assuredly, sir.” 

“ts not the good of the whole the good of all its parts?” 

“Clearly, sir.” 

“Well, sir! is not the establishment of a great principle, 
on which depends the happiness of millions, of far more mo. 
ment, than the temporary inconvenience you will feel from 
the loss of your fortune?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said I, very faintly. 

“Good ; I believe I shall make something of you at last. 
You are worthy of the confidence of your fellow-citizens. 
Another election is coming on, which 
involves another great principle, on which depends the sal- 
vation of the country and the unhappiness of unborn mil- 
lions. A great road is to be laid out by the next legislature, 
and I have it from the very best hand, that if we do not 
lexert ourselves, it will be carried over a part of the country 
so distantfrom my property, and that of my best friends, as 
to do us rather an injury than a benefit. Now, though I am 
interested in this business, that is my misfortune. It is the 
great principle dependent upon the deeision of the question 
that I am solicitous to vindicate. My intention is to get you 
into the legislature, provided you will pledge yourself to 
stand inthe breach, and prevent the destruction of our Jiber- 
ties, which mainly depend upon the great principle involved 
in this road bill. What say you, will you pledge yourself to 
your constituents?” 

“ Why, sir—if——” 

“ Oh, none of your ifs, George — you'll never make a great 
politician, if you stumble — an if.” 

‘But my conscience, sir.’ 

“ Your conscience!” cried his excellency the Honorable 
Peleg — “Conscience! who ever heard of a representative of 
the people having a conscience? Why, sir, his conscience 
belongs to his constituents, who think for him and déeide for 











ican do this he is fit to govern the whole universe ; 


“You would! 
be sent to raise eabbages and pumpkins on your farm. No, 
sir, your duty would be to inquire and ascertain whether the 
great principle on-which depended your remaining in office 
would be best sustained by complying with the wishes of 
one or other of the persons soliciting your interest. Having 
found this out, there would be no further difficulty in the 
matter. You would of course decide upon principle.” 

“ Principle, sir! why really, excuse me, your excellency, 
but this is what the country farmers call being governed by 
interest, not principle.” 

“ Pooh, George! your head is not longer than a pin’s; 
can you comprehend a syllogism ? ” 

“T believe so, sir, if it has a sufficiency of legs.” 

“Very well,” continued his excellency, “certain princi- 
ples are essentially necessary to the salvation of the state 
and the happiness of unborn millions. I.,advocate these 
principles ; ergo, it is necessary to the salvation of the state 
and the happiness of unborn millions, that I should be cho- 
sen governor, and reward those who chose .me, as far as it 
may be in my power. Now, sir, as to my own personal in- 
terests ; here is the point in which the talents of a great 
man are most essentially tested ; I mean in making his in- 
terest and his principies harmonize with each other. If he 
if not; he 
is fit for nothing but a mechanic; for how can it be supposed 
that a man can take care of the interests of other people, who 
neglects his own?” 

The logic of his excellency ihe Honorable Peleg Peshell, 
Esq., was conclusive, and I agreed to vote against my con- 
science, for the good of my country, if necessary; after 
which, I sallied forth and overtook the pretty Silence Parley. 
It was a delightful sammer afternoon, or rather evening, for 
the twilight had put on its cloak of gray obscurity, and we 
walked along the hard white sand of the quiet bay, arm in 
arm, sometimes talking and sometimes lovking at one 
another in luscious meditation. She -was worth a descrip- 
tion ; but my story is‘one of principle, and I shall dwell on 
such trifles as love and woman, only so far as is necessary 
to my purpose. After I had sacrificed my kind friend and 
neighbor Brookfield and his family on the altar of principle, 
I never could bear to look Deliverance in the face dgain. In- 
deed, the mother soon after carried her family to her. friends 





in a distant part of the country, and I saw them no more. 
Next to Deliverance Brookfield, Miss Silence Parley was the 


him. One half the time it is his duty to act in the very teeth |/fairest of our maidens, who were all fair,if rosy cheeks, 


of his conscience. 
ple blow any tune they please.” 


He is only the whistle, on which the peo-||round glowing figures, and sky-clear eyes, could make them 
so. She was likely tage an heiress too; and the Honorable, 


“Tt appears to me, sir, that this doctrine is rather immoral.” |/Peleg hinted to me one day, that it wont marvellously con- 


“Immoral!” cried his excellency, throwing himself back ||duce to the triumph of a great principle, if I could win and 


in his chair, and laughing; “immoral! what has morality || wear her. 


“For,” said he, “her father is aman of a good 


my affairs. He put me off from day to day, month to month, ||to do with the establishment of a great principle? 1 ought||deal of political influence, which he does net chose to exert, 


year to year, until my patience was quite worn out. 


Atlito made a tailor of you, I see. 


» 


being one of those selfish blockheads who prefer peace and 


Then let me tell you, sir, you would soon’ 


nn 
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quiet to the salvation of unborn millions. If you could 
marry his daughter, I dare say he would come out in favor 
of the great principle.” 

This time, for a,great wonder, I think, —for it is the only 
time it ever happened to me in all my subsequent career, — 
this time my principles chimed in with my interests, and J 
determined, if possible to charm the fair Silence into speak- 
ing to the purpose. We were often together alone in the 
modest, humbie twilight, walking and talking, or sitting and 
silent.. We exchanged looks and little civilities, that spoke 
expressive meaning ; and, in short, it was not long before I 
saw in the eyes of my pretty Silence the signal of surrender. 
I had not actually offered myself, but I had determined upon 
it; when the election approached near at hand, on which 
depended the great principle, whether the great state road 
should pass through the property of the Hon. Dibble Dibblee, 
Esquire, innkeeper of Dibbleeville, or of his excellency the 
Hon. Peleg Peshell, Esquire, cash store-keeper at Peshell- 
ville, and consequently the salvation of unborn millions. 

His excellency the Honorable Peleg one day took occasion 
to hint to me, that it might be as well to sound the Honor- 
able Peabody Parley, Esquire, the father of my pretty Si- 
lence, as to using his influence in my behalf in the coming 
struggle of principle. ‘I had better ask his consent to marry 
his daughter first,” said I. 

“No, sir, you had better ask for his support first,” replied 
his excellency, peremptorily. 

Accordingly I went to the Honorable Peabody Parley ; 
there were as many honorables in our little state as hidalgos 
in Spain ; I went and asked his support in attaining the high 
honor of being elected a2 member of the legislature, in the 
coming contest of principle. The Honorable Peabody told 
me frankly he would do no such thing, unless I pledged myself 
to vote, and use all my influence in getting the great state 
road laid out so as torumthrough part of his property, where 
he was going to found a great city. This was in direct op- 
position to the great principle of the Honorable Peleg Pe- 
shell, whose property lay in the other extreme of the state. 
I required time for consideration, and went to consult my | 
guardian. He shook his head and was angry. 

“You must go and pay your addresses to Miss Welcome 
Hussey Bashaba, daughter to the Honorable Jupiter Ammon 
Deodatus Bumstead, of Bumsteadvilleton, as soon as possible.”’ 

«Bat, sir, Miss Hussey Bashaba is as ugly as a stone 
fence, with a flounce and fashionable bonnet on it.” 

«No matter; the safety of the country and the salvation 
of unborn millions depend on it.” 

“But, 1am all but engaged to Miss Silence Parley; I 
have committed myself.” 

“ No matter ; the triamph of principle will be the greater.” 

« How so, sir?” replied J, rather perplexed at this mystery. 

« How so! why the Honorable Mr. Bumstead is the pro- 
prietor of a manufactory, which can turn out votes enough 
tocarry the election. You must be off at once, for the great 
contest of principle approaches.” 

I mounted my horse, after a sore struggle between my 
heart and the great political principle, and proceeded towards 
the stately shingle palace of my intended father-in-law, to 
visit my intended, the redoubtable Miss Welcome Hussey 
Bashaba Bumstead, the daughter, the only daughter, of the 
Honorable. Jupiter Ammon Deodatus Bumstead, of Bum- 
steadvilleton, the best manufacturing seat in the state, with 
a great power of water. My horse, being no politician, and 
withal, a most unprincipled quadruped, stopped stock still at 
the gate which led to the abode of Miss Silence Parley. She 
was standing on the piazza, looking like a rosy sylph, ex- 
pecting me, for she had seen me afar off. My horse was 
obstinate, and though I confess I pricked him on violently 
with my spurs, I held the rein so tight that he could do noth- 
ing but rear. This frightened my pretty Silence, who 
screamed, and ran to open the gate. 

She begged me to dismount, and lead my horse in. 

“T cannot, just now,” said I, in a sneaking, sniveling 
tone; “I am going on to Bumsteadvilleton just now.” 

“To see Miss Hussey Bashaba?” said she, with a mis- 
chievous smile of meaning, for Miss Hussey was the reign- 
ing she-dragon of the whole county. 

“No,” said I, with the face of a robber of a hen-roost ; 
no, I’m going to by some cotton-shifting.” 





*” I could stand it no longer ; I clapped spurs to my horse — 


she waved her lily hand, whiter than snow, and I was out | 
of sight in a minute. It was the greatest triumph of prin- 
ciple | ever achieved. 


The Honorable Jupiter Ammon Deodatus received me as! 














he would one of his best customers ; and Miss Hussey Ba-|| Sir-r-r, if I could wrest from the sceptre — I mean, if I could wrest the 


shaba smiled upon me like a roaring lion. There is one 
great comfort.in addressing an exemplary ugly woman ; she 


sceptre from reason, and rob the spheres of the music of their voices: 
Sir-r-r, if I could, by any effort of this feeble hand and tremulous body, 
pour the tremendous and overwhelming flood of conviction like a wall 


don’t require much wooing, provided she is a reasonable}! of adamant over your souls, until they melted in the red hot embers of 
creature. Neither are parents very impracticable in cases|/ conviction: Sir-r-r, if I could freeze your hearts sill they offered an icy 


of this kind. The Honorable Jupiter Ammon promised me 
his support, and FE promised to take his daughter. We were 
married ina week. The Honorable Jupiter Ammon brought 
out his two hundred ragamuffins, all men. of clear estate, if 
not freeholders. I was elected by a handsome majority ; 
and again the triumph’of principle, on which depended the 
salvation of unborn millions, was completed, at the trifling 
expense of the mere sacrifice of a few insignificant morali- 
ties, of no consequence bat to the owner. 

The collected wisdom of the state, of which I formed one 
twentieth part at least, met in good time. His excellency 
the Honorable Peleg Peshell delivered a speech to both 
houses, in which he took a rapid view of the creation of the 
world —man in a state of nature—the want of principle 
in the opposition —the profligacy of certain leading politi- 
cians — recommended a Joan, six canals, nine railfoads, and 
seventeen banks —and concluded with a touch of piety, that 
brought tears into our eyes, as he thanked heaven for having 
achieved this last great triumph of principle. 

The whole assembly was divided, as usual, on a great 
principle, different from that on which the famous toll- 
bridge rested. The great question on which the great 
principle was based, on which the salvation of unborn mil- 
lions depended, was — whether the great state road was to 
diverge fifteen degrees thirty-seven minutes west, or fifteen 
degrees thirty-seven minutes east north-east. Such is the 
influence of propinquity in questions of this sort, that it ex- 
ercised complete sway on this occasion. In proportion as 
a member had a propinquity towards the west line, or the 
east, precisely in the same degree did the great fundamental 
principle which governed his actions incline in that direc. 
tion : and so intimate was the association between principle 
and interest, that had I not actually known to the contrary 











harrier to the ttrusion of all selfish considerations, and reared the 
massy columns of their waters up to_the topmeést pinnacle of the arch- 
ing skies: Sir-r-r, if I could swajlow up, at a single effort of my imagi- 
nation, the possibility of betieving it possible that the cries of the or- 
phan, the bewailings of wreckless aud wretched poverty — the exhorta- 
tions of the halt, the dumb, and the deaf— the mother’s groans — the 
weeping stones — the orphan’s moans ——”’ 

Here I was interrupted by a burst of hysterical tears from 
the beautifal blue eyes of the widow of the Honorable Roger 
Pegg, who was carried home fainting. This was the great- 
est triumph of eloquence ever witnessed.in our state. I can- 
not go through the whole of my speech. It lasted eight 
hours and three quarters, and I should have made it nine, 
had not all the candles gone out, and left me and my subject 
in utter darkness. The reader may judge ofits length from 
the fact, that is was ascertained by an industrious old person, 
who could not bear to be idle, that the word “Sir,” occured 
three hundred, and the monosyllable “I” five hundred 
times— the word “principle” six hundred and thirty, and 
the word “interest” not once. Can there be any higher 
proof of the purity of my motives? The next day, The Ban- 
ner of Truth published my speech, of which I had givena 
copy beforehand, pronouncing it at the same time superior 
to the best efforts of the three great orators of antiquity, Mar- 
cus, Tullius, and Cicero. 

I was now fairly launched upon the billows of immortal 
glory —so said The Banner of Truth. The little state rung 
with my exploit, as if it had been a second victory of New 
Orleans, and people began to talk of me for Congress. The 
Honorable George Gregory Oakford (for I too had become 
Honorable) was ihe luminary of the age ; and his rising im- 
portance was indicated by divers worthy persons, such as 
men out of employ, or who had made a bad bankruptcy for 
themselves ; and young gentlemen, too idle for useful em- 











by my own experience, I should have supposed they were || ployment, and too poor to figure without it, paying him most 
one and the same thing. But there were two little minor | particular devoirs, and hanging to his skirts like so many 
principles operating in subordination to that of the great sate] cockles. All these were impelled by an instinctive percep- 
road. One member, for example, was principled against || tion, such as animates the canine race to wag their tails and 


|| voting for any state road at all, unless the friends of the road|| fawn, even upon the beggar who hath a bone to throw away. 


would vote for his canal. Another would not prostitute his!} But, though a great man myself, thereewere still greater 
principles to vote for the canal, unless the friends of the cana! ||men than I in “our town.” I mean the members of the 
supported his application fora bank. In the end, finding the|| general committees ; the nominating committees; and, great- 
principles of the members to be absolutely incompatible, we||est of all, the gentlemen who give the impulse, and govern 
hit upon an arrangement, which was perfectly satisfactory || the course of the current by a certain mysterious influence, 
to the most tender conscience, and came up to the great/||as inscrutable as that which gives a direction to the winds. 
principle by which every member was governed. The propo-|| Though the study and experience of a whole life has pretty 
sition was moved by myself, at the suggestion of his excel-|| well initiated me into the depth of political alchemy, I con- 
lency the Honorable Peleg Peshell, Esquire, governor and|| fess I could never fathom the obscurity of this part of the 
captain general of the little state with so many banks and||science. I could never reach the head of the tide, though I 
great men. My plan was no other than to jumble roads,|| floated on its surface so long; nor have I ever to this day 
canals, and banks, all together in one bill, by which the|/had a clear perception of the means by which certain dull, 
principles of all would be perfectly satisfied, and all scruples|| stupid men, often without a tolerable reputation, and desti- 
quieted for ever. After amending the proposition, at the||/tute of wealth, contrive to lead people as they do, and keep 
instance of a philanthropist, by a donation of five hundred|/ the great leaders themselves in most abject subjection. It 
dollars to the society for the prevention of tippling, the whole|/ may be, that the majority of mankind are wise enough to 
was rolled through triumphantly. Every body’s principles|} know that those who are most on a par with them, and mix 
were quieted, and every man had lent a hand to the salva:|/ the most familiarly in their daily concerns, whose interests 
tion of unborn millions. Such is the magic of public virtue !|} are in fact identified with their own, are their best and safe- 
There were scarcely half a dozen members agreeing in the/| est counsellors ; and that thus, after all, the popularity of a 
first instance, yet such was the spirit of friendly compromise, ||\great man is derived not so much from the splendor of his 
that in the end every member without exception, but one,|| actions, as from the secret influence of very ordinary men 
voted for the bill solely on the score of principle—of doing!} over their friends and neighbors. 
as he would be done unto. The only dissentient was a} As the triumph of a great principle, and the salvation of 
member, who so far forgot his duty to his country, as to}; unborn millions, depended so materially upon the predomi- 
come there without a project for her benefit. Having noth-|{ nancy of the party to which I had become attached, I did not 
ing to ask, he was unwilling to give any thing away, and/|} consider myself above courting these masters of the people 
voted against my proposition. by every means in my power. I sought th¢m out at their 
It was on this occasion I delivered my maiden speech.||employments, talked politics with them, or rather heard 
Public expectation was on tiptoe ; the boys climbed up to the|/ them talk, which is by much the more infallible mode, and 
windows of the state house ; the ladies of the Hon. Abel Roo-|| agreed with them whenever I could find out what they meant. 











ny, the Hon. Peartree Brombush, and the Hon. Roger Pegg, 
with their twenty-seven blooming and marriageable daugh- 
ters, seated themselves in front of the gallery ; and the Speaker 





I brought one of these, an honest shoemaker, nearly to the 
brink of starvation, by causing him to neglect his business 
from day to day, in discussing the eternal, invariable prin- 


cried silence, and rattled his hammer, so that his tobacco-||ciples which governed toll-bridges and turnpike roads. I in- 


box bounced off the table. I was penetrated with the justice 
of my cause, the great principle involved in the question, 
and the dignity of my auditory. I began: 
“ Sir-rr! 
“If T possessed the power to flash conviction, as the lightning does 
upon the bosom of the thunder-cloud, redundant with fire and brimstone : 


« 


vited these worthy men, for worthy and well-meaning men 
a great many of them were, to my house, and hinted to Mrs. 
Hussey Bashaba Oakford the propriety of drinking tea with 
their wives, socially, and asking them in return. But Mrs. 
Hussey Bashaba was one of those unreasonable women that 
boast of being mistress of their own houses. She was, to 
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be sure, no beauty, but she was an heiress, in perspective at|/legislature, in a paroxysm of indignation, moved that the 


least, though as yet her only dowry had been the two hun- 
dred votes of the ragamuffin freeholders, a dozen table and 
tea-spoons, and a looking-glass. But she had mighty expec- 
tations, and acted accordingly. 

My wife treated the committee-men with sour looks from 
one of the ugliest faces in the state, and contrived so many 
ingenious ways to make them uneasy, that I was surprised 
at her talents.” If one of the honest gentleman by accident 
spilled the ashes from his pipe on the hearth, Mrs. Bashaba 
would jump up extempore, seize ‘the brush, and. exercise it 
with a most significant and irritable vivacity. If another 
chanced to bring in a small tribute from mother Earth upon 
his independent and sovereign shoes, she would forthwith 
ask me, with a peculiar emphasis, whether the scraper had 
been stolen from the door. But wo to the committee-man, 


who dared by any lapsus lingu@ to expectorate on the floor !// 


Mrs. Hussey Bashaba would scream for the help to come 
with a tub of water and a brush, and set her a scrubbing} 
away before the good man’s face. As to the good wives of 
the .committee, they came once, and once only. Mrs. Ba- 
shaba talked all the time about her papa’s house, factory, 
work-people, and all that, and made such a display of im- 
portance, that they never came near us again. To one she 
said, “What a pity it is you can’t afford to put new panes 
of glass in your broken windows!” To another, ‘‘ How 
sorry I am, my dear Mrs. Applepie, your husband is not 
rich enough to build a new house! Are you not afraid it 
will fall down one. of these days? For my part, I shouldn’t 
be able to sleep a wink in it.” And to a third, “La! my 
dear Mrs. Birdseye, when did you lose those two front teeth ? 
I declare it makes you look twenty years older.” The com- 
mittee-men and. their wives went home all in a huff with 
myself and my better-half. R 

“‘My dear,” said I, soothingly, “you have endangered 
the success of a great principle, and the salvation of unborn 
millions.” 

‘¢The salvation of a fiddlestick!”’ said Mrs. Bashaba; “1 
can’t bear such vulgar people. Why, they eat out of trench- 
ers, and use wooden spoons, like pigs.” 

“T never heard that pigs used wooden spoons,” said I, 
innocently. 

“ You never heard! Huh! of what consequence is it what 
you have heard? People brought up in a pigsty seldom 
have an ear for music,”’ said Mrs. Bashaba, as she proceeded 
to blow the dust off the chairs and tables with her aromatic 
breath. 

My wife was certainly right, in valuing herself on her 
breeding. f 

The untoward behavior of Mrs. Bashaba had well nigh 
jeopardized the great principle, and destroyed the hopes of 
posterity. A fortunate accident, or perhaps a providential 
interposition, prevented the woeful catastrophe. This was 
the stoppage of a bank in a remote corner of the state ; but 
which, distant as it was, exercised a vast influence on the 
affairs of distant people. This monied institution, having 
no capital, had borrowed the stock of another monied insti- 
tution, in the like predicament, and secured the capital thus) 
paid in by a similar loan of its own stock. They then both 
fell to issuing bills like wildfire, and lending money — paper} 
money —to any person who could offer them the ghost of a 
security. My worthy father-in-law, the Hon. Jupiter Am-; 
mon Bumstead, was one of these shadows, which became a 
substance by the magic operation of modern financiering. 
He borrowed money, built a manufactory of coarse cottons. 
and a town, which he called. Bumsteadvilleton, together with 
a shingle palace of infinite dimensions. The twin-sister 
banks got on very well for a time, by redeeming the notes 
of one of the sisters with the notes of the other.. The Cow 
and Grass Company paid the notes of the Wool and Comb 
Company, like a good sister, and thus they mutually sup- 
ported each other in the journey of life. At last, however. 
some malicious and unreasonable person made a demand of 
three huadred dollars in silver. The Cow and Grass offered 
the notes of the Wool and Comb, but it would not do; the 
Cow and Grass fell against the Wool and Comb—the Wvo! 
and Comb against the establishment of Bumsteadvilleton 
and the Hon. Mr. Bumstead geturned to his original shadow 
again. It was the old story of the boy that bought the pig: 
“The butcher began to kill the ox —the ox began to drink 
the water —the water to quench the fire —the fire to bur: 
the stick —the stick to lick the pig,” and the pig at las! 
went to school, but without being a whit the wiser. The 
president of the Cow and Grass, who was a member of the 





































triumphed; and the salvation of unborn millions was placed 


that there are two kind of speeches — one for the people with- 
the most numerous. 


dent of my life. . Ninety-nine in a hundred of the people of 
our state were dependent on the banks in some way or other, 












patriot is to offer up his conscience on the altar of the public 









||large portion of the people were offering up their consciences 






it were, out of nothing unto the mystery of life; formed to 
know good and evil, to become responsible for our actions, 
to feel and to reflect, to enjoy and to suffer, and with the 
certain fore-knowledge of our doom, to witness a few revo- 
lutions of the sun and pass away. For what purpose, then, 
have we been summoned upon the shores. of being? What 
is this wonderful nature that has been given us? Whence 
hath it come? Whither doth it go?” — 

“The most cultivated of the ancients seem to have be- 
stowed but little thought on this great and interesting sub- 
ject —the progress of the human race; and still less on any 
direct means for its moral amelioration. Viewing society 
only in detached masses, with no connections but such as 
grow out of a community of origin, or. out of political alli- 
ances, they were satisfied with tracing the history of par- 
ticular nations, without regarding the general course of 
events or the laws and limits of human progress. Occu- 
pying themselves the eminences of society, and accustomed 
to look down on the great mass of their fellow creatures as 
sunk in irrecoverable stupidity, how could they entertain any 
reverence for their species, or any high and generous con- 
fidence in the capabilities and destinies of man? Incurious 
and indifferent as to the future, they seem generally to have 
cherished a contempt for their own times, and an unbounded 
reverence for the past. Virgil takes it for granted that to 
have been born in the early ages, was to belong to an heroic 
race of men; and that the ancient monarchs of the Trojan 
line must have. been infinitely superior to the family that 
filled the throne when Pyrrhus stood before the walls of 
Tlium.” 

The author thinks that we of the present day have it in 
our power to form-a more just and a more generous judg- 
ment of mankind, and proceeds to state, first, his grounds of 
confidence in the progress and destiny, of humanity, and sec- 
ondly, to demonstrate what he considers the only means by 
which that destiny can be fulfilled. He thinks that all his- 
tory proves that our race is progressing in the scale of moral 
improvement. . 

“The earliest form of oppression was that of Oriental 
Theocracy ; the despotism of the sacedotal order; and as 
it began with perverting and crushing the highest and best 
part of man,—his moral and religious nature, —it was in- 
comparably the most hopeless and deplorable. To this suc- 
ceeded the Greek and Roman slavery ; a system far milder 
in its principle, inasmuch as it based its claim only on the 
right of conquest, and did not pretend to consecrate its do- 
minion by the sanction of the gods. This form of subjection 
was broken up and carried away in the wreck.of the Roman 
Empire ; and in its place, came the servitude of the feudal 
system, in which we see the relation: of tyrant and slave 
mitigated into that of lord and vassal. Again the yoke of 
feudalism was broken, and in its stead rose an hereditary 
nobility, and the aristocratic forms of modern Europe; while 
we of the present day, may behold the aristocracy itself, — 
that last modification of arbitrary power, slowly crumbling 
on its foundations, and yielding, though reluctantly, to the 
demands of popular sovereignty and the republican senti- 
ment of the age.” 

We cannot do justice to this Oration by making extracts ; 
the reader must peruse the whole, if he would obtain @ 
knowledge of its valaable contents. We will conclude, with 
the author’s eloquent conclusion. ‘Let us ever bear in 
mind that the true idea of human regeneration, is that of a 
moral empire, to be established by moral means, over the 
hearts of men: and he that would hasten this consummation, 
must begin by setting up that empire first in his own breast, 
and then extend it, throughout the sphere of his action, over 
his fellow beings. In this voluntary moral power, exerting 
itself in individual and -associated effort, lies the whole phi- 
losophy of human progress. This is the instrament by which 
the'world is to be enlightened and redeemed. To seek this 
perfection of the human race, through the agency of its moral 
regeneration, is the chief end of man :—the ‘ supfeme good.’ 
This simple formula contains the answer to that momentous 
question which has ever perplexed and baffled the specu 
lations of the wisest philosophers. It is the summing up of 
all knowledge, all real wisdom. He who has formed a just’ 
estimate of human life,—who after surveying all the ends 
for which men live and labor, has discerned this to be the 
only one that is truly valuable and worthy of his nature,— 
has comprehended the whole mystery of his being; and he 
ur own individual being; but with the enlargement of our|| who labors for this end with a faithful and true spirit, fulfils 
sphere of reflection, it embraces a wider field, and contem-||the designs of his Creator; and though he should be cut off* 
plates the course and destiny of the species. We awake, as!!in the midst of his days, he will not have lived in vain.” 
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bills of both these monied institutions should- be burnt. 
Another member moved to strike out the word “bills,” and 
insert those of “ presidents, cashiers, and directors.”” Among 
all the members of ‘our honorable body, there was but one 
man—the mover of the amendment —that was not either 
president or director of some bank. The amendment was 
voted down unanimously ; the great principle of banking 


upon the eternal basis of paper money. On this occasion I 
made another speech, which would have convinced every 
member present, but one, had they not been convinced al- 
ready. If the teaderis a tolerable politician, he will know 


in, the other for the people without. The latter are by far 


This failure of the Cow and Grass was the luckiest inci- 


either as debtors or stockholders. My speech in favor of the 
great principle of banking gained all their hearts. The total 
ruin of my honorable father-in-law actually, for a time, made 
a reasonable woman of my wife, and caused her to treat the 
ladies of the committee-men with vast courtesy. The ladies 
of the committee-men began to pity poor Mrs. Oakford — and 
pity is akin to forgiveness —and finally, the consummation 
of all was, that the general committee nominated me as their 
candidate for Congress by a majority.of ope—that is to 
say —not being able to agree, the two parties at length 
settled the great principle by a throw of the dice. My oppo- 
nents threw quatre, my friends cinque, and the choice was 
announced as a great triumph of principle over personal 
feelings and private views. 

Being thus triumphantly nominated by the general com- 
mittee, and endorsed by the sub-committees, it became the 
duty of the people to vote for me upon principle, though it 
might happen to be against their conscience, — thus magnan- 
imously sacrificing all private feelings and considerations to 
the public good. In vain did the opposite party exclaim 
against this attempt to dictate to the people; the people 
turned out lustily in my favor, and voted me in a member 
of Congress, against their conscience, for the sake of the 
great principle. His excellency the Honorable Peleg Peshell, 
Esq., supported me with all his influence, and I him with all 
mine ; not because it was our mutual interest to do so, but 
because our interests were so dovetaiied into the great prin- 
ciple, that it was next to impossible to separate them. In 
the course of this contest, to the best of my belief, I vio- 
lated my conscience, and forgot the obligations of truth, jus- 
tice, honor, and sincerity, more than a score of times; but 
the Hon. Peleg had convinced me it was my duty as a patriot 
to sacrifice my duty as a man, on all occasions when they 
came in conflict with each other. ‘The first duty of a true 


good,”’ said the Honorable Peleg, my mentor. I confess I 
winced a little, for the idea sometimes came across me, that, 
as both parties might possibly think themselves equally right 
in the great principle, and one of them must be in error, a 


in the wrong place. I once propounded this doubt to the 
Honorable Peleg :—‘“ Pooh!” said he, ‘the opposite party 
has no conscience ; they are wrong in the great principle, 
and can be right in nothing else. A person radically wrong 
in political opinions, is like a man with a broken back, he 
can’t walk straight for the life of him.” I was satisfied. 

To be continued, 


Oration, delivered before the Biennial Convention of the 
Alpha Delta Phi Society. (at New Haven, Conn., Aug. 15, 
1839.) By Samuel Eells. President of the Convention. Pub 
lished by order of the Society. “Cincinnati, 1839. 

Tue subject of this oration is the law and means of social 
advancement, and it is handled in a very able and eloquent 
manner by the author. We cannot do better than to make 
some pretty copious extracts for the Magazine. “One 
of the most interesting questions,” says the author in the 
commencement of his discourse, ‘‘which can engage a 
speculative mind, is that which regards the progress and 
lestiny of social man. Our earliest and strongest curiosity 
‘entres on ourselves, and the conditions and allotments of 
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THE BEREAVED.—TO ****, 





Original. 





Tuov art bereaved, thou silent one, 
Thou art bereaved and sad, 

Thon art not in the halls of mirth, 
Thou join’st not with the glad. 
Thy cheek hath caught a sickly hue, 

Thy voice a tone of grief; 
Thy lip, a rosebud wet with dew, 
Hath now its faded leaf. 


We know that life looks dark to thee, 
O’er whom it brightly shone — 

That all its sweetest hopes are crushed, 
Its fair iNusions flown ; 

We know that earth can have no voice 
Of gladness for thee now — 

That time ean give no healing balm 
For one bereaved as thou. 


We see thee in thine early home, 
Or by a stranger’s hearth ; 
We look upon thy frozen smile, 
Which meets their tone of mirth, 
To feel thy heart amidst it all 
Was breaking with a wo, 
Which only those who love like thee 
Can ever feel or know. 


And oh! we know that theu wilt be 
A moumer deep and true, 

That time can ne’er restore to thee 
Such hopes as those which flew ; 

And yet we speak to thee of joy — 
Theé of the aching heart — 

We tell thee of a lingering hope, 
Where sorrow hath no part. 


We bid the grave speak forth to thee, 
The grave which hides thy dead, 
The melancholy voice, which woke 

The tears so wildly shed ; 
And if bereft that one dear hope, 
Those sorrowing tears will flow, — 
Amid the wasting storm we bid 
The rainbow’s colors glow. 


Joy, is there not joy for thee, lone one? 
Oh, is it nought to feel, 

Thou hast a treasure safe at last, 
Which time can never steal ?— 

That that sweet voice will greet thine ear, 
Those soft eyes meet thine own, 

Where no dark shadow o’er your love 
‘Can e’er again be thrown. 


Affection’s light upon the earth, 
Is but a flickering blaze, 

And oft mistrust, or doubt, or grief, 
Will hide its lingering rays: 

The warmest love of earth may die, 
But thou canst calmly say, 

The faith so wedded unto mine, 
Can now know no decay. 


With mournful tenderness, and deep, 
Thou need’st not watch again, 

The treasure whose possession e’en 
To us is almost pain ; 

For now the ordeal dark is past, 
The last deep struggle o’er, 

And love hath flown unto its home, 
it dwells on earth no more. 


Grieve not, dear one, the flame of hope 
Grew brighter in that strife, 
And when it took its upward flight, ” 
It burned with purer life. 
Weep then no more, for thou, at least, 
Art now most richly blest, 
For love and hope, and even death, 
But woo thee to thy rest. FLORENCE, 


Natchitoches, La., Dec., 1839. 





A SKETCH, 





Original. 


Tue little brown cottage by the roadside, —how well do I 
remember the moss-grown roof and dark decaying sides, 
which marked it as the oldest in our village. It had never 
knowa the hypocritic gloss of paint, but ever proudly wore 
its venerable native hue, @s a memento of the many years. 
and storms whieh had gathered above it,and passed away, 
leaving it bright and cheerful in its advanced age ; and as if 


the very sunbeams delighted to honor and irradiate this hum-| 


ble relic of the past, it was the first object upon which they| 


rested, after gliding over the wooded hill-top that close shel-|| 


sloping down before the door,—the ancient oak in front, 


ing the windows, and interlacing their long fresh wreaths 
even to the roof, as in friendly effort to conceal the seams 
and scars which time will leave, and make conspicuous, de- 
spite such fair and frail attempts to hide them. 

All things without were old, almost beyond the retrospect 
of the quiet villagers, and all within contemporary. The 
clumsy dark green chairs, which were never known to wan- 
der from their stations, save for purposes of hospitality, and 
their kindly office done, to be directly remanded to pristine 
dignity and silence, — the blackened mahogany table, with its 
jround, polished leaves, and curved, slim legs, occupying the 
‘space between the front windows, —the small mirror over it, 
with its highly tinted glass border, and elaborately carved 
frame, —the cupboard in the corner, revealing through the 
open door its shining treasures of pewter plates and “lustre 
| ware,” — the antique chest of drawers, —and then —all the 






old clock ; surely never clock ticked so loud as that which 
filled a recess in this little parlor, and sent its sharp vibra- 
tions in painful monotony upon the ear of procrastination 
and idleness. As if petted for long fidelity, it firmly stood 


each visitant, that the mistress of the mansion, as well as 
itself —kept good hours. 


added, the owner and sole occupier of all this magnificence: | 
Widow Allen, or “Aunt Maria,” as was her more affec-) 
tionate and universal appellation. Near the window, in a 





black dress, white neck-kerchief, and close muslin cap neatly 
fitted above her wrinkled brow, and bound about with a|| 
broad black ribbdn; sometimes employed in knitting for | 
some of her favorite little visiters, but oftener reading from 


that Book which was her hourly companion, with a counte- || 


nance which seemed wearing more and more of heavenly | 
serenity, as the day nearer approached in which she should 








spreading its broad deep shade around, —the old stone wall |) 
skirting the way, and the large groups of sweet-briar adorn-|) 


‘room so still, with no disturbing sound but from the faithful || 





and told the truth to all, and never failed strikingly to remind |) 


But the most important item of the inventory is yet to be 
:||heavenly witnesses, and but testify that her “record is on 


cushioned elbow-chair, day by day, she sate, with the same//g 
eller to its bourne, so that the old place of sepulture is un- 





lay aside the infirmities of age, to be arrayed in glory and 
immortal youth. 


She has long since gone to her rest; but I love to con-)) 
template the picture traced upon my young memory’s page|) 


in still unfaded colors, to listen again to the kind affectionate 
voice which is now, doubtless, mingling in the melodies of 
the “new song ’’ above. 

I recall many a long, bright Saturday afternoon past in 
the old brown cottage, and with it many a lesson from wis- 


dom and experience, which time has not purloined. Often)! 


when childish disappointments had saddened my spirits, 
the promise of a visit to Aunt Maria had power to dispel all 
|grief, or if the difficult test of self-denial must be practised, 


mon care, and attended with oft repeated instructions how 
to present my compliments, I have set forth upon the narrow 
foot-path leading to Aunt Maria’s, sure of meeting her at the 
door with cordial smile, and kiss of hospitality. A low seat 
|by her side was my birthright and pride, and then perhaps 
she would kindly amuse me with descriptions of by-gone 
fashions, and to aid my fancy, permit my wandering eyes to 
survey the rich dresses of damask which adorned her own 
||person “ when a girl,” and passing from these, relate with 


dle my patriotism by tales of the invading “ Regulars,’ — 
then finish her narratives with a sigh over these scenes of a 
|| world where she now stood alone — whose changes she no 


|parting : —interest, and hope, and joy were hers, but all be- 
yond the grave. 

Often she would again place before her the well-worn 
|| Bible, and continue the pieus exercise which my intrusive 
|| visit had briefly suspended, while J listened in silence.to the 
lbirds as they went singing past the window, and watched 
‘the sunlight as it glanced in upon the shatter, gradually ex- 
tending across the old table and stretching away upon the | 
‘neatly sanded floor. Sometimes closing its holy pages, and 
slowly removing her spectacles, she would place her hand 








this was ever the swmmum bonum, in which every other} 
good was forgotten. My toilette made in more than com-|| 


Ii. ° . ° ° . 
increasing enthusiasm, stories of the Revolution, and enkin- |! 


longer anxiously observed, and from which she was just de- | 





‘/upon my head and tell me of that precious faith which was 
ifirst imparted to her from the sacred word —how it had 
gladdened all her pilgrimage, bringing sweet joy to blend 
with every scene of sorrow, and gilding her happiest hours 
with heavenly purity and peace; how it now sustained her| 





jand the ear, and the taste, had lost their quick perception, 
Faith more clearly discerned the fairer visions of that “ bet- 
iter land,” was impatient to join in swelling the chorus of its 
|praises, and often drank of the “ river of the water of life,” 

Her years had exceeded the threescore and ten appointed 
for this state of existence, and had been more than ordinarily 
jattended with painful vicissitude ; but firm trust in God had 
been the prevailing characteristic of her Christian course ; no 
murmuring of complaint was ever heard upon her lips, 
‘Once, as she had told me how short her life appeared — how 
it had passed away but as a dream, she alluded with tears 
|to this discipline of her Almighty Father; and added, in 
words which I have ever remembered, —“If throngh the 
imerits of Jesus Christ I may be admitted hereafter to ar in- 
heritanee with the redeemed in light, I doubt not but I shall 
then look back upon the way through which I have been led, 
and know that Lcould never have arrived at that blessedness, 
‘with one trial less, or different, from what His wisdom has 
jallotted me.” ® 

Soon after this, a summons to that “ inheritance” came, 
and she went up peacefully to possess it. The dittle cottage 
was deserted —the windows and doors were closed, the 
|sweet-briar survived awhile, but as no one watched its blos- 





|jsoming, or blessed its fragrance, drooped.and died. Afier a 


|few seasons the building was removed, and all trace of Aunt 
|Maria’s existence was obliterated from the village. — True, 
lithe sunlight’ rests every morning upon the spot, and the 
‘beautiful rainbow often bends over it as before, -yet these are 


‘high.” 
No head-stone marks the spot of her repose. A new burial 
ground at some distance now receives the unreturning trav- 





‘disturbed even by the mournful preparations for accessions 
to their silent multitude ; — but although forgetfulness sur- 
rounds the grave, on whet the heart has treasured, no change 
ican be traced, —over Christian influence death and decay 
have no power, — nay, even by these is it sanctified, and stil} 
jincreasing unto the day when it shall be more fully revealed. 
| Amid apparently dark dispensations of Providence [| shall 
ever remember the words of Aunt Maria: “In joy, in grief, 
forget Him not, forsake Him not, and his love will make al} 
things plain.” H. M. T. 





INDIAN TRAP. 
Amone the first settlers of Brunswick, Me., was Daniel 
|Malcolm, a man of undaunted courage, and an inveterate 
enemy of the Indians, who gave him the name of Sunger- 
‘numby, i.e. a very strong man. Early in the spring, he 
|ventured alone into the forest, for the purpose of splitting 
‘rails from the spruce, not apprehensive of the Indians so 
jearly in the season. While engaged in his work, and hav- 





‘ing opened a log with small wedges about ‘half its length, 
|he was surprised by Indians, who erept up and secured his 
|musket standing by his side. “Sungernumby,” said the 
|chief, “now me got you; long me want you; you long 
‘speak Indian, long time worry him; me have got you now; 
‘look up stream to Canada. “ Well,” said Malcolm, with 
true sang froid, “ you have me, but just help me open this 
log before I go.” They all, five in number, agreed. Mal- 
colm prepared a largé wooden wedge, carefully drove it, took 
lout his small wedges and told the Indians to put in their 
'fingers to the partially clefted wood, and help pull it open- 





they did: he then suddenly struck out his blunt wedge, and 


ithe elastic wood instantly closed fast on their fingers, and 
{he secured them. 





ANECDOTE OF GENERAL LEE. 
Tue brave but eccentric General Lee, who was an Eng- 

lishman by birth, had so little regard to the rules of polite- 

ness and civility, that he always spoke his opinions unre- 


'|servedly, without regarding the offence or pain they might 


lexcite. Being one night at Albany, drinking with an old 
Scotch officer, when he began to mellow*with the wine, he 
told his companion that he had one fault, which he begged 
him to overlook, which was to abuse the Scotch when he 
was in liquor. In truth, replied the officer, I shai] readily 
forgive your fault, if you will overlook mine; it is when I 
hear any person impertinently abusing Scotchmen or Scot- 
land, whether I am drunk or sober, I cannot refrain from lay- 
ing my cane soundly over his shoulders. Now I will readily 
pardon your fault, if you will pardon mine. This seasonable 





tered it on the east. Then there was the warm greensward ‘amid the infirmities of declining years; and while the eye, ''hint made the General very polite the remainder of the night. 


H 
. 
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THE VANITY OF RICHES, 
ANACREONTIC. 


BY WILSON FL&AGG, 





Original. 





Far from me be anxious toiling, 

All our tranquil pleasures spoiling. 
Far from me abundant riches ; — 
Golden store the mind bewitches! 
Give me but a cottage, bowered 

With a woodbine, thickly flowered, 
And with trailing herbage scented ; — 
Here I'd pass my days contented. 
Rural labors should employ me ; 
Anxious trade should ne’er annoy me. 
Here the partner of my pleasure — 
Mistress of my hours of leisure, 
With her presence should attend me, 
And her neater skill should Jend me. 
Then, whate’er should be my. sorrow, 
From her smiles a beam I’d borrow, 
That should make my barden lighter, 
And my darkened prospect brighter. 
Thus in varied alternation, 

Rural toil and recreation, 

Should with love be sweetly blended, 
In a-routine never ended. 

‘Thus I would expel my sadness, 
Joining with all nature’s-gladness ; 
Peace and competence enjoying, 

Nor for greater riches sighing. 

Thus in daily sweet eniployment, 
Present hours should bring enjoyment ; 
For with rapid course, unwearied, 

In an orbit never varied, 

See the wheel of life revolving, 

Days and seasons fast dissolving, 
Like the chariot’s rapid motion, 

Or the ebbing of the ocean. 

Thus, alas, our days are fleeting ; 
New years often are we greeting, 
‘Till our last brief day we number, 
And with flowers lie down to slumber 
Thus with mirth [ll be a rover, 

Till my life’s short journey’s over ; 
With-the Muses in alliance, 

Culling all the gems of science. 

Love and friendship shall be present, 
Making every scene more pleasant ; 
With my cares their solace blending, 
While my day-star is descending. 







CLOCKS, 


Tue first mode of measuring the lapse of time, was un-| 
doubtedly the observation of the san’s motion. In almost 
all climates, the morning, noon and evening, would be readily 
distinguished. The Babylonians appear to be the first who! 
obtained greater accuracy by the invention of the sun-dial, | 
at what epoch is not exactly known; but it was evidently | 
at a very remote period. The dial of Ahaz, mentioned by| 
Isaiah, must have existed eight centuries before the Chris-| 
tian era ; and it is a curious example of the little commu- 


nication which yexisted in ancient times between the nations || 


of the world, that this instrament was unknown to the Greeks, 
until about 640, B, C. One of these Grecian sun-dials is| 
preserved in the British Museum. It is conjectured that it || 
served to show the hour in one of the crossways at Athens. 
A few centuries: later, the Egyptians, in order to distin- 


guish the hours at night and in cloudy weather, invented || 


the clepsydra, or water clock ; probably a mere. float with a 
rod fixed upon it, like a mast, and placed in a vessel of water || 
with a hole at the bottom; as the water-ran out, the float} 
descended, and figures marked.on the rod, at proper inter- 
vals, showed the number of hours elapsed. The sand-glass, | 
like the ,nyodern heur-glass, was also used in ancient times, 
as appears.from a bas-relief, representing the marriage of| 


Pelcus and-Thetis, in which is the figure of Morpheus, hold-|) 


ing-a glass of this construction. 

The period of the invention of wheel clocks is involved in| 
uncertainty —some authors stating it to have been as early 
as the fourth, and others as late as the tenth century. The 
cause of this disagreement is, that the word clock has been 
used to designate the clepsydra and hour-glass ; and proba- 
bly the clocks mentioned by.old chroniclers, and set down} 
by modern authors as proofs of the antiquity of the inven- 
tion, Were some modifications of those instruments. Such, 
probably, was the clock sent by Paul I. tc Pepin le Bref, 
in 1760. 

The French historians describe a clock sent to Charle- 
magne in 807, by Haroun al Raschid, the Caliph of the East, 





‘\lam is still the means of giving it effect. 


Maximinus, the emperor, was nine feet high; and in the 


jjafterwards. 


which struck the: hours by the falling of twelve brass balls 
upon the bell. It had also twelve horsemen, who came out, 
one at a time, at separate doors, which they opened and 
closed again, This clock must certainly have been furnished 
with some kind of wheel-work ; but the moving power is 
said to have been the fall of water. ' 
In the twelfth century, clocks moved by weights appear to 
‘have been used in Italy ; and, early in the fourteenth, one 
‘was put up in London, by Wallingford, a monk, who died 
lin 1325, which was said to show the time with acouracy. 
\In the year 1344, Gracomo Dondi erected at Padua, his cele- 
|brated clock, which, besides the hour of the day, showed the 
jcourse of the sun im the eliptic, and the places of the planets. 
The celebrity acquired by this clock was the cause of great 
advancement in the art; almost every court in Europe was 
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Tue end of all knowledge is to understand what is fit to 
\be done ; for to know what has been, what is and what may 
|be done, does but teach it. 

The enmities of religious zealots would never rise to such 
a height, were it not for their belief, that God is better served 
with their opinions than their practices. 

Among the various opinions concerning the soul, the fa- 
jmous allegory of Plato should not be forgotten. He repre- 
sents the soul in a chariot, with two wings, two horses and 
a driver.’ When united to the body she loses the two wings, 
lor loses but one, or retains both. The two horses turn out 
desirous of possessing a similar work, and skilful mechanics | ill, or one only, or both remain good. If the soul has known 
,were in consequence induced to turn their attention to the |/how to preserve her wings, she flies freely and withoat im- 
(manufacture. Its author was dignified with the surname of|| pediment, and according to the goodness of her horses, the 
ger > which is still borne by his descendants. driver conducts well or ill the chariot. * Plato’s interpreters 

A story told of Louis XI. (King of France from 1461 to}/understand, by the  dgiver, reason ; by the wings of the 
/1483,) shows that the art had then made great advances. A/|/chariot, the inclinations that induce man to good; and by 
gentleman who had lost a great deal of money at play, stole |/the horses, the faculties of the soul. 
aclock belonging to the king, and hid it in his sleeve. In|} A credulous person is like a pitcher borne by the ears; 
|a short time, the clock, which continued to go, notwithstand-|/empty itself, but apt to hold whatever is put into it. 

‘ing its removal, struck the hour, and the theft was of course|| No man’s reputation ‘is safe, where slander has become a 
lUiscovered. Louis, as capricious in kindness as in tyranny, ||trade, and scurrility will gain‘one both fame and wealth ; 
‘not only pardoned the culprit, but made him a present of|/where men may earn a living by defaming others; where a 
the clock. All these instruments, though much superior to|/scribbler may at once satisfy his itch for writing, his malice, 
ithe clepsydra, and celebrated at the period of their invention ||his envy and his necessity. 

|for the accuracy of their movements, gave, according to our|| Wit is a quality of the mind, which raises and enlivens 
|present notions, but coarse approximations to the true time. ||cold subjects, by giving them an elegant and surprising turn. 
They were retarded greatly when a particle of dust got into||It seasons conversation, and is a pleasing quality when in 
\their works, and accelerated when cleaned. As to the minute ||the possession of an amiable and prudent man ; otherwise 
divisions of time, they were quite useless. it is always dangerous and frequently offensive. 

Tycho Brahe, an astronomer who lived in the sixteenth|| The most perfect and the most abandoned characters are 
‘century, and who spared no expense or trouble in their con-||found among women. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
struction, found that no dependence could be placed upon /|jancients represented the Graces and the Furies as women. 
\them for his observations. All men have a certain portion of vanity and good sense ; 
The adaptation of the pendulum, by the celebrated Huy-|/and the more they have of the one the less they have of the 
igens, in 1657, at once brought clock-making to perfection. ||other. 
The clock, which had hitherto merely served to divide the|| The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his ideas, as 
‘day into periods of sufficient accuracy for the details of busi-||those of a fool are lengthened by his passions. The time of 
/ness, or the hours of eating and sleeping, now became the||the one is long, because he does not know what to do with 
‘means of recording the minutest elapse of time, of showing||it; and the time of the other is long, because he fills every 
ithe smallest irregularities in the apparent motion of the sun||moment of it with useful and amusing thoughts. 
and planets, and of reducing astronomy to the exactness of|| The first precept given to the Persians in their Zendavesta, 
mathematical reasoning. Increased skill in workmanship, ||or sacred volume, is to preserve the fear of shame ; since 


has, of course, produced greater accuracy ; but the penda-'| while they retained it, they would not oppress their inferiors, 
steal, bear false witness, or get drunk; all of which would 


be the consequences of losing it. 
Men are so dependent on one another, and the vicissitudes 


GE : F of fortune are so great, that it should make people cautious 
Byrye, the Irish giant, who measured eight feet, two inches. . 
a3 whom they offend, as accident may lay them under a neces- 


Cornelius Magrath, who died in the year 1760, measured|| . ‘ ‘ 
y <a si sity, at some future time, of applying to those very persons 


{seven feet, eight inches. mata ; ’ 
. for their friendship and assistance. 
Edward Malone, another Irishman, was seven feet, severr 


jinches, and was nearly equal in stature and size, to Daniel ; : 
. yd . not much minded who acts the prince or the begg 
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HEIGHT OF DIFFERENT GIANTS. 





: ‘ ar, but who 
|Cardanus, the Swedish giant. : 
| The celebrated Dr. Cheselden, the famous anatomist, speaks pote the ge 8 Se See 
| ho chines, 4 R St. ae A deceitful man is like one who builds on a bad founda. 
scovered in a Roman camp near . : ; ; re 

edb epatvigd oA tam 1 P eres tion; his stractare is ever wanting props to support it, and 
and near to an urn inscribed Marcus Antonius, which he} ? 
iss Pai NY 8 PEP Wie wig ee by this means becomes more expensive. 

o og 4 - ™ 
pac i % rye y Ps Pa nana yr Philisti hol In the enjoyment of an object, we only find that share of 
ea o D ea pile eo ps : é, - % my ve e pleasure which it is capable of giving us; but in the loss of 
iubrosde. dra anieeeay wenden cor lem, it, we do not proportion our grief to the real value it bears, 
,accorditig to Bishop Cumberland, is eleven feet English. 








but to the value our imagination has set upon it. 

Nature has assigned. to every emotion of the soul its pecu- 
liar cast of countenance. The face is the epitome of the 
whole man, and the eyes are the epitome of the face. The 

Vatve or Printixe.—In 1274, the price of a small Bible,|| face is capable of as many changes as there are different 
neatly translated, was £30, a sum equal, at least, to $200 of|/emotions in the soul. Yet a blind man may be as good a 
lour money. A good and clearly printed Bible may now be |judge of physiognomy as he that can see ; for whoever shuts 
had for two or three shillings. Itis related that the building|/pj; eyes will find, that the voice will give him an exact idea 
of the two arches of London-Bridge cost only £25, which is/|of the air of the countenance. And as every passion has a 
£5 less than what a copy of the Bible sold for many yedrs|/certain tone or key peculiar to it, the inward feelings may 
These facts ,afiord a curious commentary 00/|be discovered with a great degree of exactness, by attending 
the changes and advantages produced by the extraordinary |/only to the voice. 
invention of printing, which has done so much to alter all\) The man who does all he can in a low station, is more a 
the institutions of the world, wherever the press has appeared. | hero, than he who omits any worthy action.bejs able te-ac- 
complish in a great.one. ; 

Ir is mentioned as an interesting fact, by the Lynn Pari-|| Raillery should never be used, but wi i to failings 
tan, that a person may now travel from Lynn or Salem, to//of so little consequence that the person “Concerned may be 
Bombay, in the East Indies, entirely by steam; and the| merry on the subject himself. 
time required to accomplish the journey is but six weeks. 
He can go to the city of Jerusalem in one month. 


‘reign of Augustus, there were said to be many others as tall. 





















‘may be lost by one. 


Epictetus says, that it is in life as in a play, where it is . 


Reputation can be gained only by many actions; but ite 
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THE LEXINGTON, 


BY D. RUSSELL, 





Original. 





Ce mind still dwells upon that scene of wo — 
Chat scene of untold pain, despair, and death. — 
Chere, first among that fated crew, behold 

The helpless mother and her children stand, 
Bewniling their last hope of succor gone : 

While the devouring flames are spreading round, 
And forcing numbers from their last retreat 

To the cold bosom of a watery grave, 

Which now must be their shroud and winding sheet. 
There, hear the last, the agonizing prayer 

Of the fond parent, whose o’er-burthened mind 
Now takes a last survey of his dear home, 

His wife and loved ones, he no more may meet ;— 
There Woman's plaintive voice is heard among 
That wild, despairing group in thrilling tones, — 
Mixed with the screams of those who fear to meet 
Their awful, but inevitable fate : 

All unprepared to bid the world adieu, 

And shudder at their swift approaching doom. 


Forbear, my Muse, — paint not the closing scene, — 
Nor probe the wounds which agonize the breast, 
Nor cause the mourner’s heart to bleed afresh ; 

Oh, shed the pitying tear of sympathy 

And deep regret for their untimely fate, 

Who, called thus suddenly from friends and home, 
From the dear circle of domestic bliss, 

Are lost for ever from the aching eyes 

Of those who mourn their fondest hopes destroyed, 
In one short moment crushed — no more to bloom 
With earthly promise bright. No star of hope 

May bless the dream which fond affection oft, 
»Midst slumber’s gentle reign, shall still present,— 
The long loved form, now laid in death’s deep sleep,— 
Nor lu)) the laboring mind Sy sorrow worn, 

Nor add one lasting ray of cheering light. 


~ * * * * 


Oh! while the heart stil! mourns, nor finds relief, 
From all those joys which charm the mind at ease, 
Tho’ Friendship’s voice would fain assuage thy grief, 

And from dark sorrow’s power thy soul release, — 
Oh, who but He who watches o’er thy life 

Alone can soothe, can calm thy bosom’s strife ? 
Can o’er the broken heart shed heavenly peace, 

And heal the wounded spirit by his power, 
Or bid the sable cloud of sorrow cease, 

Or give thee strength ’mid dark affliction’s hour ? 


Oh, look to heaven ! ’tis there sweet Mercy’s ray 

Beams ever bright, the wounded heart to cheer ; 
There Hope still shines to gild our varied way, 

And guide our feet safe through life’s dull career; 
There dwells thy Father, whose unchanging love 
Beholds and bears thee from his throne above ; 

He counts thy tears, and notes each throbbing sigh, 

Each stifled groan, each faintly whispered prayer ; 
*Tis He alone can light the mourner’s eye, 

And save the fainting soul from dark despair. 


DIRGE. 


S.iexp beneath the circling wave! 

There the timid and the brave 
Repose in lasting rest ; 

There the child love could not save 

Finds a tow but peaceful grave, 
Near its mother’s breast. 

Rest! oh, rest, — no danger fear, 

Kindred spirits hover near. 


There, in death’s cold slumber laid 

Rests his honored, rev’rend head, 
Whose voice is heard no more, — 

Let affection’s tear be shed, 

While we mourn the gifted dead, 
Time may not restore. 

His pure spirit now is blest, 

He hath found eternal rest. 


There the parent, brother, friend, 
Earthly call no more attend, 
Nor hear the mourner’s cry : 
Calm and dreamless is their sleep, 
Heeding not though friends may weep, 
Nor the heavy sigh : 
They no care or sorrow know, 
Joy’s bright beam or blighting wo, 


While we mourn their hapless fate, 

While the heart, still desolate, 
Norjoy nor pleasure knows, 

Oh, may heavenly peace descend 

And its holy influence lend, 
Hope’s bright star disclose, 

Realms of bliss beyond the sky, 

Pleasures that can never die. 


: Boston, Jan. 22, 1840. 





THE IVORY MOSAIC WORK OF BOMBAY. 
Tue most curious manufacture of Bombay, is the ivory 


has now rendered so much appreciated in England, in the 
form of presentation work-boxes, desks, watch-stands, and 
numerous other ornamental souvenirs. The Mosaic is some- 
times used as a sort of veneer over the whole surface of an 
article, and at others, simply as an inlaid bordering on cedar 
or ivory, being frequently enriched by the addition of silver 
to the varied and beautiful colors which compose the Mosaic. 
This art is of Sindhian origin, now, however, exercised to a 
very considerable extent in Bombay, the ivory-cutters pur- 
suing their labors in the open shops of the bazaars. Until 
chance afforded me the opportunity of observing the method 


the low price demanded for trifling articles, adorned with 
this delicate and beautiful work. Two planes of ivory, sil- 
ver, or whatever it is desired should form the extreme edges 
of the bordering, are placed, by means of a frame constructed 
for the purpose, one above the other, at a given distance. 
Small rods of variously stained ivory, are first dipped in 
strong colorless glue, and then placed horizontally between 
the plains, with such.arrangements as shall hereafter form 
the desired pattern. The whole is submitted to heavy pres- 
sure, until perfectly dry. Bordering being required, the 
ivory-cutter severs from either end of the prepared planes, a 
portion of about half a quarter of an inch thick, when the 
most perfect pattern of Mosaic bordering is obtained. By 
this ingenious method, two six-inch plains of ivory will afford 
patterns for a considerable number of pretty articles, which 
are sold at a third of the price which would be required, were 
each strip of the Mosaic bordering arranged expressly for 
the purpose. The value of a handsome desk or work-box of 
the Bombay work is about six guineas, but an ornamented 
watch-stand or card-case may be obtained for a few shillings. 

It is not unamusing for persons desiring to purchase a col- 
lection of such articles, to send for a party of ivory cutters 
to their bungalow; the spirit of rivalry then quite over- 
balances the fear of loss ; and each excited chapman strives 
to emulate his neighbor in underselling his particular wares. 

The art of working in Mosaic seems to have been suc- 
ceeded in Sindh, by that of ornamental veneering, which the 
turners of Hyderabad employ in the finishing ornaments of 
curious melon-shaped and circular boxes. The form of the 
article being made in remarkably thin and fine-grained wood, 
several coats of,veneer are laid over it, of brilliant and va- 
ried colors; orange, blue, and red being most common. By 
means of a small punch, or awl, pressed through one, two, 
three, or four coats of the veneer, as the colors of each may 
be required, a neat and pretty pattern is produced, so neatly 
cut, as to deceive the eye with the appearance of being 
painted. This art is not yet practised in Bombay, but would 
be available for a great variety of ornamental purposes. 












CLOSING PASSAGE OF “‘ OUTRE MER.” 

“My pilgrimage is finished. I have come home to rest; 
and recording the time past, I have fulfilled these things, 
and written them,in this book, as it would come into my 
mind, —for the most part when the duties of the day were 
over, and the world around me was hushed in sleep. The 
pen wherewith I wrote most easily is a feather, stolen from 
the sable wing of night. Even now, as I record these part- 
ing words, it is long past midnight. The morning watches 
have begun. And as I write, the melancholy thought in- 
trudes upon me,—To what end is all this toil? Of what 
avail these midnight vigils? Dost thou covet fame? Vain 
dreamer! A few brief days—and what will the busy world 
know of thee ?— Alas! this little book is but a bubble on 
the stream ; although it may catch the sunshine for a mo- 
ment, yet it will soon float down the swift rushing current, 
and be seen no more. — Henry Longfellow. 


TREES OF JAVA. 

Waar is termed India Rubber is an elastic gum, the pro- 
duce of a shrub named Bended, which grows in the East 
Indies. They have a tree in Java called the Soap tree, 


linen — another which produces a kind of wax, which is used 
in lamps, and made into candles, and has besides the quality 
of emitting an agreeable odor —and a third very useful tree 
which produces a species of tallow. The celebrated ‘“ Upas 


its dreadful qualities are now known to be mere romance — 
and the fact is, though a strong poison may be prepared 








employed by the inlayers, I had frequently been surprised at 











































the fruit of which they use extensively in the washing of 


Tree,” is also a native of Java —but the stories once told of 


from the sap of the tree, mixed with some other substances, 
it is otherwise harmless. It is a fine forest tree, the stem 


Mosaic work, which the liberality of homeward-bound friends || rising perpendicularly to the height of 50, 70, or 80 feet. 
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Marerie, For Musevms.—Onr readers may have noticed 
what some of the editors have said, and zuggested, as to the 
establishmnent and encouragement, in this city, of a grand 
scientific (and literary, if you please,) museam, on a liberal 
scale, such as might even be called national, and somewhat 
after the style of the two great institutions of this description 
in London and Paris. Every day’s observation convinces 
us more and more of the correctness of the conclusions on 
the subject, and especially of the opinion volunteered as 
to the readiness and rapidity with which such a scheme, 
once fairly started, would be helped on by enlightened, pub- 
lie-spirited individuals,. and gradually, by the public at 
large. We are reminded of the subject just now by seeing 
it stated in the last number of Silliman’s Journal (the very 
best of all American periodicals, by the way,) that, in the 
month of July last, Dr. Brinkerhoff, of the United States ship 
North Carolina, presented to the Lyceum of Natural History 
of New York .a large and valuable collection of specimens in 
jnatural history, collected by him during the recent voyage 
of that ship. These specimens consisted of various mamma- 
lia, birds, reptiles, mollusca and crustacea. 

Among these treasures is a rich-lot of shells, in the best 
jorder and condition,—some of them probably unknown to 
any American collections. These are principally from Ma- 
zatlan, St. Lorenzo, Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, and the 
Sandwich and Society Islands; a few are from the Atlantic 
coast of South America. Doctor Brinkerhoff has also with 
much pains procured several of these species containing the 
animai, and preserved them in spirits of wine. These, as 
|well as various fruits, seeds, animals, &c., have been care- 
\fally divided and placed in separate jars. Among the more 
rare specimens, may be noticed the Marginella Bellangeri, 
Kiener, from Bahia, the Cypraca Testudinaria, the Ancillaria 
cinnamonea, the clusters of the Orbicula lamellosa, Brod., 
from Valparaiso, and the Purpura planospira. The entire 
collection is one of the most valuable in this department ever 
presented to the Lyceum, embracing more than two hundred 
species, of nearly one half of which there were no specimens 
in the museum. It has been made by a gentleman attached 
to the navy, in the intervals of his official duties, and during 
a single cruise. 

The same number of the Journal gives us a letter to the 
editor from a Mr. Ward, of Roscoe, Ohio, which is another 
illustration to our purpose. He says, “I have for several 
years spent much of my leisure time in collecting the fresh- 
water and land shells of this state, and have on hand a 
large number of species of Unio Margaritana, (Alasmodonta) 
Anodonta, Cyclas, Ancylas, Helia, Polygyra, Helecina, Pupa, 
Succinea, Cyclostoma, Planorbis, Physa, Lymneus, Melania, 
Anculosa, Valvata, and Paludina, which I am desirous of 
exchanging for such native and foreign species as are not 
in my collection. My shells are generally very perfect ; the 
Naiades, which are mostly from the Scioto river and its tribu- 
tavies, are remarkably so. _ I am particularly desirous of ex- 
changing for native shells in the above genera, especially 
for native and foreign Naiades. I am also collecting the 
Insects of this State, and would be pleased to exchange them 
for native and foreign labelled species.” 

What we have said is, that these cases are constantly oc- 
curring. We know that they are frequent in this city and 
its vicinity, —ineluding Salem, and all the ports particularly 
which have any foreign trade or travel. At present, little 
is known of them ; they are private collections, or hardly col- 
lections at all, but rather the materiel. Very often the owners 
may not duly appreciate their value, or only in a general 
way. In other cases, having no time, or net science enough, 
to do them justice, they lay them aside, and forget them. 
We have heard of several rich stores in this sort of abey- 
ance ;— birds, bugs, shells, coins, fish, mosses, and other 
foreign articles, as well as very valuable old books, manu- 
scripts, and the like. An establishment, such as we propose, 
would bring out all these things, “new and old.” We verily 
believe a highly respectable one might be made up at the 
very starting; and as to its subsequent progress and pros- 
perity there can be no possible question. 
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could learn neither Latin, nor Logic, in a few days space, 
understood Astronomy better than the master who ‘taught 
him, of which the other two could understand nothing.” 


Lasrapbor Fisnine.—A source of great profit to our coun- 
trymen, next to the fishing on the Grand Bank, is the fishing 
on the coast of Labrador, From one of our citizens who 
has visited that coast, we gather the following interesting par- 
ticulars. Labrador is the northern boundary of Lower Can- 
ada. It is a sterile and rocky region, having but very few) 
productions. The principal fruits are raspberries, of a very|jentertainments, from performers of a high order of \excel- 
large and excellent kind, cranberries, whortleberries, pears ||lence ; and we are happy to say they have been attended by 
and apples, and a peculiar kind of frait which the fishermen numerous and highly respectable audiences. 





Musica, EntertTainments.—Our city has been favored 





calla baked apple. It is about the size of a large blackberry,|| The first in order of the series, was the concert of Mr. and 
and resembles in flavor and mellowness an apple when||Mrs. Seguin and Mr. H. Russell, at the Melodeon, on Satur- 
roasted or baked. The inhabitants subsist chiefly on fish||day evening last. These distinguished vocalists fully sus- 
and the flesh of wild animals which they hunt. Fish are||tained their high reputation, and the full clear tones of 
very abundant on that coast, and ate said to be of a superior|/Seguin, and the clear and distinct enunciation of Russell, in 


quality to those on the banks, though smaller in size. Fish- several popular songs, were rapturously. encored. 


ermen who go to Labrador usually take in their fare during}} On Sunday evening; the Handel and Haydn Society per- 
the space of about three weeks, which consists sometimes of formed the Sacred Oratorio of the Creation, at the same 
90 or 100,000. About the first of July, a small fish called||place. This sublime effusion of the great master was per- 
Cape-lin, comes into the harbor, in large shoals. These are|/formed in a style of excellence honorable to the Society, and 


soon followed by Cod-fish, attracted by the Cape-lin which||to the great satisfaction of a crowded auditory. 


are their prey. The fishermen then cast their nets, and often}; On Monday evening came the concert of Mr. J. P. Knight, 
take between five and eight thousand at one haul. There is|/assisted by Mrs. Andrews and Miss Woodward. Mr. Knight’s 
another fish called Lant, which is used for bait, when hooks|/songs were sung in a very fine and chaste style, and were 
are employed in fishing. In summer the weather is pleas-||greatly applauded, as were one of Mrs. Andrews, — — “Go, 
ant, and not so frequently attended with those fogs which||forget me,” which was very finely sung,— and one of Miss 


are so disagreeable on the Grand Bank. Woodward’s. 


There are no horses nor oxen on the coast, and their hur-|/ The Seguins and Russell appeared again on Wednesday 
dens are dragged by large Newfoundland dogs. Seven dogs|/night, and notwithstanding the driving storm, a full house 
are commonly put into a team, one being always placed at||spoke the public appreciation of their merits. A new song, 
the head, called the leader. They are very docile, obedient)‘ The free, the free!” was sung with great effect by Mr. 
and playful. They do not molest or annoy strangers; but|/Segain, and the whole performance gave great satisfaction. 
will even play with them familiarly. The woods on the|| Russell, especially, was called on to repeat in nearly ev- 
coast are infested with white bears and wolves. An anec-|/ery instance; and the good nature with which he turned off 
dote is related of an Englishman, a resident on the coast, |/the unreasonable demands of the audience, by changing his 
who was attacked by thirteen wolves. He was in the woods|/song, reconciled them to the disappointment which many 
with nothing that would answer for his defence but a mus-||felt. Russell, whatever critics and cavillers may say of 


ket, when he saw them all approaching him. One of them//him, is decidedly the favorite of the Boston concert-goers ; 


kept a little ahead of the others and seemed resolved upon||and while he keeps up his melliflaous bass, and his clear- 


an attack. The Englishman discharged his musket at him, ness of utterance, will undoubtedly remain so. We would 
and wounded him in his shoulder. He ran howling off, and||suggest, however, that the less he sings of “John Nott,” 
all the other wolves immediately followed him ; and attracted||and its class, the better. Were he to advertise a concert com- 


by the blood which flowed from his wounds, they fell upoy eee entirely of such materials, we have no doubt he would 
save a full house, but such a one as would neither add to 


him and devoured him. After having thus satisfied thei 
hunger, the remaining twelve retired to’ a plain where they |/his respectability, or the permanency of his popularity. 
lay down, and allowed the Englishman to pass them without —_—_— 
molestation. They are said to be very harmless, when not|| More Concerts. — Both Knight and Seguin have had full 
rendered savage and voracious by hunger. houses at their different concerts, while they*have been held 
There are not many inhabitants on this ‘coast, and these,|/on different evenings ; but how it will be this evening, we 
excepting the natives, are principally English. In a country||can only surmise. 
where the winters are so rigorous and so lengthy, there is|| Mr. Knight will hold his, of vocal and instrumental music, 
but little inducement for people to settle. The exports of||at the Melodeon, assisted by Mrs. Andrews, Miss Wood- 
this country are codfish, whalebone, oil and furs, the last of|| ward, Messrs. Isenbeck, E. Kendall, Hayter, and Ranger, 
which are said to be of an excellent quality. The climate||and will repeat his new sleighing song, written by our young 
has improved since the earliest settlements, and the winters|/poet, James T. Fields. 
are milder. The same amelioration is probably taking place}} Mr. and Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Russell wiljggive a concert 
slowly in all the northern parts of the Continent of America. }jat the Temple, which is announced as their ast. We have 
oo no doubt many, like ourselves, will wish themselves pos- 
Dirrerences of Gentus. —A Spanish writer on education, }/sessed of the power of ubiquity. 
makes the following observations. —‘‘ Were I myself a mas-|} The Handel and Haydn Society will repeat, to-morrow 
ter, before I received any scholar to my school, I would sift||evening, the Oratorio of the Creation, which gave so much 
him narrowly, to find out, if I could, what kind of genius he||satisfaction:last Sabbath evening. 
had, and if I discovered in him a propensity for learning, | 
would cheerfully receive him, but if I found he was not in}|’ Tae Lexincron.— The excitement of the public mind in 
the least capable of any learning, I would advise him to|/regard to the sad fate of the Lexington and her passengers 
waste no more time, nor lose any more pains, but seek out||and crew, has hardly begun to subside. Indeed, there is so 
some other way to live. Experience exactly agrees with||much of uncertainty, and so many interesting facts connect- 
this ; for we see a great many scholars enter upon the study |jed with the subject, as to keep the public attention anxiously 
of each science, let the master be good or bad; and in con-|!fixed upon the efforts to elucidate it. Another person is 
clusion, some attain to great learning, others to indifferent ;||found to have been saved, who was supposed, at first, to be 
and the rest have done nothing, throughout their whole||Mr. Green of Providence, but proved to be Mr. Crowley, 
course, but lost their time, spent their money, and heat their||second mate of the boat. His preservation was remarkable. 
brains to no purpose. The difficulty of accounting for this|| He was two days and nights afloat on a bale of cotton, and 
would not be great, if we duly reflected, that those who are||on reaching the shore had great difficulty in getting through 
unapt for one, are fit for another science, and that the most/|the loose ice with which it was lined. He then looked about 
ingenious in one sort of learning, proceeding to another make||for a human habitation, but as it was dark, he could perceive 
nothing of it. Ican myself attest the trath of this; for there||none, was about to make the shelter of a tree his refuge for 
were three schoolfellows of us, who were set at the same||the night, when he perceived a light, and found his way to 
time to learn Latin. One took it very readily ; the other||a farm house. He was kindly provided for, but will proba- 
two could never so much as make a tolerable translation.||bly lose some of his fingers and toes, which were badly fro- 
However, all three fell upon Logic ; and one who could make zen. -, 
no hand of Latin, eagle-like penetrated into that art, whereas|| A steamboat despatched from New York, picked up five 
the other two could not advance the least step therein during||of the bodies of the passengers, and a considerable number 
their whole course. But then again, all three passing to the|/of trunks and boxes. An inquest was held on the bodies at 





study of astronomy, it was very observable, that he whol! New York, the evidence before which tends strongly to ex- 


‘for a week past with quite an unusual series of musical 
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onerate the owners of the boat from blame :—but the evi- 
dence does not seem to satisfy the public, who still believe 
the Lexington to have been an unsafe boat, and that she was 
known to be so. 





WEEKLY RECORD. 


Domestic. — At Grand Gulf, Miss., a Mr. Duffield, editor 
of the Whig, had an affray with two brothers named Smith. 
They knocked him down and fired at him with pistols; 
while he inflicted, probably, a fatal wound upon both of 
them, with a bowie knife. Another affray happened in 
Kentucky between two mer, which resulted in the death of 
one of them. 

Died, in'the common jail, in Haverhill, (N. H.) where he 
had been confined for debt, and after having taken the bene- 
fit of the act for the relief of poor debtors, retained, as se- 
curity for the payment of his board bill, on the 3d inst, Mr. 
Ebenezer Eaton, aged sixty-five years, a soldier of the revo- 
lution, and an honest poor man. 

The Burlington “Free Press,” (Vt.) mentions a case of 
an individual convicted of burning down a meeting-house, 
who was sentenced to five years imprisonment ; and another 
who was convicted of passing a counterfeit bill, was, at the 
same time, sentenced to an imprisonment of four years. 

An order has lately been issued by the Secretary of the 
Navy, prohibiting the flogging of sailors, and requiring that 
all such punishment shall be strictly conformable to law, and 
never performed except by the order and in the presence of 
the captain. 

The eastern country, beyond the state of Maine, aecord- 
ing to recent accounts, was almost bare of snow. This fact 
explains the mild temperature of our northerly and north- 
easterly winds, during the Jast month. 

The people of Buffalo have held a meeting, and sent a pe- 
tition to Congress, that our Government may demand repar- 
ation from the English authorities, on account of the burn- 
ing of the steamer Caroline. 

The Western waters float three hundred and twenty-seven 
steamers ; and each boat is computed to average the cost of 





“ll about $15,000. , 


Three thousand pigs of American lead have been shipped 
to Canton, which it is said will: be ‘used for the lining of 
tea-chests. 

The Providence Journal states that several suits have been 
commenced against the proprietors of the Lexington. 

The cotton crop of the United States, for the present year, 
is estimated ‘at two millions of bales. 

One hundred and sixty U. S. recruits for Florida sailed 
from New York on the 16th inst. 

A New Orleans paper says that a sheriff in that city made 
$250,000 in three years. 

Foreian. — Missionary accounts from the Sandwich Is- 
lands, describe a remarkable’Scene that lately occurred there. 
The sea rose suddenly to the perpendicular height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and fell in one mountain wave on the shore, 
sweeping away nearly one hundred houses, their tenauts 
and effects. All was sudden ; and there was no earthquake 
nor any visible cause of ‘the phenomenon. Many were en- 
gulphed, but only eleven were drowned. 

In 1837, the French Catholic Missionaries were expelled 
from the Sandwich Islands, by their authorities. The French 
government lately sent a frigate to those islands, and forced 
them to a treaty, under the penalty of firing upon the town 
of Honolulu. A party of Catholic missionaries then disem- 
barked from the frigate, and commenced building a church. 

Late news from Canton states, that England will probably 
endeavor to arrange matters peaceably with China, on account 
of the opium. Capt. Elliott has involved his government to 
the extent of three millions sterling, since the 23d of March. 
The opium trade is fairly annihilated, and great ruin has 
fallen upon the speculators in India. 

The latest accounts confirm the report of the capture of 
Matamoras. The town was besieged on Dec. 9th, and taken 
on the 12th, Sixty or seventy Americans were killed, and 
the slaughter was great on both sides. The Centralists were 
permitted to depart without molestation. 

A Portuguese slaver has been captured near Jamaica, and 
carried into Montego bay. She had five hundred slaves on 
board. The captain and passengers esaped. 

An insurrection has broken out in the canton of Tessino, 
in Italy, on account of an attempt of the soldiers to arrest an’ 
artizan. 
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TMBUE IBIRIODIE OF ‘TENE GIRIEIEIK ISIUE. 


FOR THE GUITAR.--WRITTEN BY MRS. HEMANS.--WORDS BY P. SCHMIDT. 





| Why’ deo I weep? to leave 
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SECOND VERSE. 
I leave thee, sister! we have play’d 
Through many a joyous hour, 
Where the silvery green of the olive shade 
Hung dim o’er fount and bower. 
Yes, thou and 1, by stream, by shore, 
In song, in prayer, in sleep, 
Have been as we may be no more 5 
Kind sister, let me weep! 


Whose 
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A thousand thoughts of 
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refore let me weep, 


THIRD VERSE. 

I leave thee, father! eve’s bright moon 
Must now light other feet, 

With the gather’d grapes, and lyre in tune, 
Thy hdmeward steps to greet. 

Thou, in whose voice, to bless thy child, 
Lay tones of love so deep, 

Whose eye o’er all my youth hath smiled, 
I leave thee! let me weep! 


o 





Ll FOURTH VERSE. 
Mother! I leave thee! on thy breast, 


Pouring out joy and wo; 

I have found that holy place of rest, 
Still changeless, yet I go! 

Lips, that have lull’d me with your strain, 
Eyes, that have watch’d my sleep! 

Will earth give leve like yours again ? 
Kind mother! let me weep, 








FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
I nave observed that a married man falling into misfor- 
tune, is more apt to retrieve his situation in the world than 
a single one, chiefly because his spirits are soothed and 
retrieved by domestic endearments, and his self-respect kept 
alive by finding that although all abroad be darkness and 
humiliation, yet there is still a little world of love at home, 
of which he is monarch. Whereas, a single man is apt to 
run to waste and self-neglect ; to fall to ruins, like some de- 
serted mansion, for want of an inhabitant. I have often had 
occasion to remark the fortitude with which women sustain 
the most overwhelming reverses of fortune. Those disasters 
which break down the spirit of a man and prostrate him in 
the dust, seem to call forth all the energies of the softer sex, 
and give such intrepidity and elevation to their character, 
that at times it approaches to sublimity. Nothing can be 
more touching than to behold a soft and tender female, who 
had been all weakness and dependence, and alive to every 
trivial roughness, while treading the prosperous path of life, 
suddenly rising in mental force to be the comforter and sup- 
porter of her husband under misfortunes, abiding with un- 
shrinking firmness the bitterest blast of adversity. As the 
vine which has long twined its graceful foliage about the 
oak, and had been lifted by it in sunshine, will, when the 
hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling around it with 
its tendrils, and bind up its shattered bough ; so, too, it is 
beautifully ordered by Providence that woman, who is the 
ornament of man in his happier hours, should be his stay 
and solace when smitten with sudden calamity, — winding 
herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly 
supporting the drooping head, and binding up the broken 
heart. IRVING. 


“Is HE RICH?” 

Many a sigh is heaved, many a heart is broken, many a 
life is rendered miserable, by the terrible infatuation which 
parents often manifest in choosing a life-companion for their 
daughters. How is it possible for happiness to result from 
the union of two principles so diametrically opposed to each 
other in every point, as virtue is to vice! And yet, how 
often is wealth considered a better recommendation to a 
young man than virtue. How often is the first question 
which is asked respecting the suitor of a daughter, this: “Is 
he rich?”’ Yes, he abounds in wealth; but does that afford 
any evidence that he will make a kind and affectionate hus- 
band? “Is he rich?” Yes, “his clothing is purple and 
fine linen, and he fares sumptuously every day ;”’ but can 
you infer from this that he is virtuous? “Isherich?” Yes, 
he has thousands floating on every ocean; but do not riches 
sometimes “take to themselves wings and fly away ?’’ — and 
will you consent that your daughter shall marry a man who 
has nothing to recommend him but his wealth? Ah, be- 
ware! the gilded bait sometimes covers a bearded hook. 
Ask not, then, “Is he rich?” but “Is he virtuous?” Ask 
not, if he has wealth, but has he honor? and do not sacrifice 
your daughter’s peace for money. 


OLD TIMES IN BOSTON. 

In 1749. a society was formed in Boston to promote indus- 
try. This was one of the right kind of societies, for they 
preached by practice rather than theory. In 1753 they cele- 
brated their anniversary on Boston Common, where three 
hundred females, attired in cloth of their own manufacture, 
were at work with their spinning wheels. What would the 
Boston ladies say to this now-a-days? 





Musx.— Of all odors, the most intolerable to those who do 
not use it,is musk. Many persons are inconvenienced by 
it to such a degree, that they could not stay for five minutes 
in a room containing the minutest quantity of it. It is also 
the odor which adheres the longest. A coat upon which 
|musk has been thrown will smell of it at.the end of two 
jvears, though it may have been during the whole time ex- 
posed to the open air; but in apartments it will endure al- 
most for ever. The late Empress Josephine was very fond 
of perfumes, and, above all, of musk. Her dressing room at 
Malmaison was filled with it, in spite of Napoleon’s frequent 
remonstrances. Twenty-five years have elapsed since her 
death, and the present owner of Malmaison, M. Hagerman, 
has had the walls repeatedly washed and painted ; but neither 
scrubbing, aquafortis,.nor paint, has been able to remove 
the smell of the good Empress’s musk, which continues as 
strong as if the bottle which contained it had been but yes- 
terday removed. 








THERE was scarcely ever a finer compliment paid to a 
lady, than that which Dean Swift addressed to a wife who 
was always praising her husband: 


You always are making a god of your spouse, 
But that neither reason nor conscience allows ; 
Perhaps you think ’tis in gratitude due, 

And you admire him because he adores you. 
Your argument ’s weak, and so you will find, Psd 
For you, by this rule, must adore all mankind! * 
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